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NEW MEXICO BUSINESS INDEX 


BUSINESS 


Business set a new record 
for the month of September, after recovering 


from the sharp drop which occurred in Au- 
gust. This recovery was staged despite the 
continued strike in the copper mines and a 
decline in construction activity. 

The continued strong rise in general busi- 
ness activity is somewhat surprising in view 
of the depressing events in copper and con- 
struction. Apparently, the support needed to 
offset these untoward events has come from 
expanding activities in other segments of the 
economy. For example, bank debits--the 
most all-inclusive single indicator of the vol- 
ume of money transactions--have gained 33 
per cent in the first three quarters and for 
September showed an 18-per cent boost over 
a year earlier. 


The effects of the copper strike have made 
themselves more widely felt than many may 
realize. A contra-seasonal rise in unem- 
ployment can be attributed largely to this 
source as can also the unseasonal drop in 
electric power production. 

During 1958 construction appeared to be 
the one activity which bolstered the State's 
economy during recession. Yet the decline 
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Building Permits Through October 


Postwar Nonagricultural Employment: 
the State, the West, the Nation 


Since World War II, national, regional, and 
state trends in nonagricultural employment have 
not always moved in the same directions. Even 
when their behavior has been similar, marked 
differences in rates of growth or of decline have 
often been noticeable. Five things emerge from 
the overall picture as being among the most sig- 
nificant developments occurring during the years 
1947-1958: 

1. The West, including New Mexico, is ex- 
periencing a definite increase in the volume of 
total nonagricultural employees. The rest of the 
Nation has recorded gains, but much less spec- 
tacular ones. 

2. Most of the major industrial segments are 
sharing in this regional and state growth. In the 
remainder of the Nation, however, some groups 
are not faring so well. 

3. The industrial groups classified as pro- 
ducers of services (transportation and utilities, 
trade, finance and insurance and real estate, 
services and miscellaneous, and government) 
have gerierally expanded their employment; but, 
except in services and miscellaneous, New Mex- 
ico's rates of growth have been consistently 
‘higher than those for the rest of the West or for 
the Nation minus the West. 

4. Manufacturing employment is moving rap- 
idly ahead in the State and substantially ahead in 
the region when compared with that of the other 
two major regional goods-producing industries 
mining and construction; but in the Nation only 
construction workers have increased during the 
1947-1958 period. 

5. Apparently, the time has cometo turn more 
and more to gross products (state, regional, na- 
tional) as a measure of the true significance of 
the manufacturing industry within an economy. 


By Margaret Meaders. 


The size of manufacturing empleyment no longer 
seems a valid measure of such significance, for 
mechanization is minimizing more and more the 
relationship of employment volume to actual im- 
portance of this industry. This belief is given 
weight by the fact that, while manufacturing em- 
ployment has declined nationally, its contribution 
to the Gross National Product has risen. This 
article attempts to describe these trends in some 
detail and to explain, at least partially, the rea- 
sons behind them. 

Nonagricultural employment in New Mexicohas 
indeed demonstrated tremendous growth since the 
end of World War II. From 1947 through 1958 
this state experienced an increase in such em- 
ployment of 78 per cent, expansion which attains 
additional stature when we examine the compara- 
ble growth of the remainder of the West, (Ari- 
zona, California; Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming) taken as a group and then the comparable 
growth of the rest of the Nation. The West, 
minus New Mexico, had an employment expansion 
of less than 38 per cent during the period; the 
rest of the Nation, minus the 11 western states, 
could count a gain of only 13 per cent. (See 
Table I.) 

Regional and state industrial patterns are 
plainly undergoing some definite internal changes, 
as evidenced by the fact that manufacturing is 
accounting steadily for slightly larger propor- 
tions of such nonagricultural employment than 
prior to the war; but the most marked movement 
has been one of general increases in overall em- 
ployment widely shared bythe big industrial seg- 
ments. In the matter of rates of increase in non- 
agricultural employment totals, in all industrial 
groups except one New Mexico is. actually far 


ahead of both the West minus this state and the 
Nation minus this western region. In services 
“and miscellaneous the remainder of the West has 
a slight edge over this state. 


However, when the regional states are consid- 
ered individually (see Table II), Arizona occupies 
first place among the 11 in percentage growth in 


five industrial groups (contract construction, 
manufacturing, transportation and utilities, and 
services and miscellaneous), with New Mexico 
in second place in the same five. New Mexico 
holds three first places (mining, the finance- 
insurance-real estate group, and government), 
with Arizona in the second spot in each of the 
three. 


The Region and the Nation 


CHIEF CHANGES DURING 1947-1958 

One often hears the statement that the West is 
rapidly changing into a goods-producing region, 
that its economy is markedly less dependent than 
formerly upon the so-called service types of in- 
dustry (see No. 3 above). Such an assertion is 
made ina recent regionalreport on western non- 
agricultural employment released by the area 
headquarters of the BLS in San Francisco (Report 
#6), which says that since the last world war 
"there has been a steady increase in the propor- 
tion of workers employed in the production of 
goods in such industries as mining, contract con- 
struction and manufacturing." It seems to this 
writer, however, that employment figures alone 
do not yet support--and may never support--such 
a statement. Although when contrasted with what 
is happening to manufacturing employment in the 
rest of the Nation generally, the regional gains 
are genuinely important and impressive, and al- 
though it is true that the actual numbers of peo- 
ple employed by goods-producers are increasing 


steadily in most western areas and in most 
groups, nevertheless, such industries have not-- 
or had not through 1958--materially increased 
their proportionate shares of total nonagricultural 
employment (Table III). In reality, mining, one 
of the goods-producers, has seen some hard 
years and shows sizeable gains only in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah, while Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming record stiff mining drops between 1947 and 
the end of 1958. Moreover, when southwestern 
gains are removed from the picture, the Nation 
employed 27.5 per cent fewer mining workers in 
1958 than in 1947. The West employed a slightly 
larger number than in 1947, but only 4 per cent 
more--by far the smallest gain among the major 
industries. And the West without New Mexico's 
gain included added only 0.4 per cent to its total. 
Study of Table II] reveals that mining's 1958 
share--regional and national--of total nonagri- 
cultural employment was fractionally smaller 
than its 1947 share. 


TABLE I 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
ANNUAL AVERAGES: UNITED STATES, WESTERN STATES, AND NEW MEXICO, 1947 and 1958 
(in thousands) 


United States(@) 


Western States (b) New Mexico 


Per Cent 
1947 1958 Change 
Mining 828 600 - 27.5 
Contract Construction 1,644 2,173 + 32.2 
Manufacturing 14, 106 13,718 - 2.8 
Transportation & Public 
Utilities 3,542 3,294 - 7.0 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 7,878 9,438 + 19.8 
Finance, Insurance, and 
Real Estate 1,471 2,035 + 38.3 
Services & Miscellaneous 4,084 5,412 + 32.5 
Government 4,592 6,500 + 41.6 
TOTAL(c) 38, 146 43,170 + 13.2 


(a) Minus the Western States 

(b) Minus New Mexico 

(c) Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Per Cent Per Cent 

1947 1958 Change 1947 1958 Change 
104.6 105.0 + 0.4 10.6 15.1 + 42.5 
327.8 454.6 + 38.7 10.5 20.9 + 90.5 
1,175.1 1,724.5 + 46.8 9.0 21.9 +143.3 
563.5 590.5 + 4.8 16.1 19.5 + 21.1 
1,290.3 1,649.2 + 27.8 27.2 48.6 + 78.7 
199.1 331.6 + 66.5 2.3 8.3 +260.9 
678.7 955.9 + 40.8 19.8 27.6 + 39.4 
855.3 1,337.3 + 56.4 26.2 55.9 4+113.4 
5,194.4 7,148.6 + 37.6 181.7 216.9 + 78.2 


TABLE II 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGES BY INDUSTRY AND STATE 
Western States, 1947 - 1958 
(in per cents) 


Contract 


Manu- Transportation & Wholesale & Finance, Insurance, Services & 
State Total Mining Construction facturing Public Utilities Retail Trade & Real Estate Miscellaneous Government 
Arizona 94.0 27.4 138.7 166.7 21.3 90.3 185.0 96.2 104.3 
NEW MEXICO 78.2 42.5 90.5 143.3 21.1 78.7 260.9 39.4 113.4 
California 44.5 0.6 38.3 63.1 12.3 29.8 66.9 42.1 62.4 
Colorado 39.0 10.2 78.5 25.0 6.2 36.2 77.9 41.3 63.9 
Idaho 18.8 -26.9 49.3 19.5 - 6.4 11.0 82.1 37.9 28.2 
Montana 19.4 - 6.2 68.5 8.2 -12.6 19.4 76.5 34.5 33.7 
Nevada 59.0 -21.6 36.0 39.4 - 2.3 55.2 136.4 138.5 71.4 
Oregon 11.6 -16.7 - 6.9 1.2 - 4.4 7.5 35.9 22.3 56.0 
Utah 32.5 9.1 64.8 35.5 - 1.4 31.5 90.4 34.5 42.0 
Washington 18.1 -48.6 13.1 23.5 -12.4 13.4 44.1 22.0 29.9 
Wyoming 18.4 -11.4 15.8 1.6 -17.0 27.3 64.3 40.0 61.3 
THE WEST 38.6 4.3 40.5 47.5 5.2 28.8 69.2 41.0 57.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Furthermore, contract construction--another 
goods-producer--simply markedtime inthe mat- 
ter of relative importance in the region (6.5 per 
cent of the total in both years) and increased its 
share less than 1 percentage point in the rest of 
the Nation. Such regional figures can scarcely 
be termed "noticeable gains.'' Also, although 
manufacturing contributes nearly 24 per cent of 
all such western workers, still only one sub- 
region of the U. S. (the West-South-Central) has 
a small percentage of its employment in manu- 
facturing. 


What the figures do seem to show is that re- 
markable expansion in real numbers took place 
between 1946 and 1959 in most industrial seg- 
ments in the West--especially, in its southern 
section--with the FIRE group (finance, insurance, 
and real estate) as pacemaker, coming ahead of 
other categories in eight of the 11 states and 
placing second in the remaining three states. 
This group's regional employment increase (in- 
cluding New Mexico's--see Table II) has been one 
of 69.2 per cent for the period under consider- 
ation. Government has been second in total 
regional expansion (57.9 per cent), holding first 
place in one state, second in two, and third in 
six. Manufacturing has come next (47.5 per 
cent), but was not first in rate of growth in any 
state, was second in two only, and was third in 
another. 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 

Since 1958 brought a mild recession (which, 
however, was not felt very much in the South- 
west), we will do well to examine Table IV care- 
fully in an effort to see what trends are apparent 
and which--if any--seemed affected by that re- 
cession. Nonagricultural employment reached 


its highest national and regional levels for the 
period under examination in 1957--52.2 million 
for the United States and 7.4 million for the re- 
gion. The next year the national total dropped 
below its 1955 level of 50.1 million (the table 
gives the national totals minus western totals; 
this figure is for the entire country), while the 
number of all employed workers in the West also 
fell a little, but still remained comfortably higher 
than the total for any other year except 1957. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOY MENT 
BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
New Mexico, Western States, Rest of U.S., 1947 and 1958 
(in per cents) 


Goods-Producing Industries 24.4 26.3 30.9 31.7 43.5 3 


| 


New Mexico West Rest of U.S. 

Industry Division 1947 1958 1947 1958 1947 1958 
Mining 8.7 7.0 2.2 1.6 2.2 1.4 

- Contract Construction 8.6 9.2 6.4 6.4 4.3 5.0 
Manufacturing 7.1 10.1 22.3 23.7 37.0 31.8 


Transportation & Public 


Utilities 13.2 9.0 10.9 8.3 9.3 7.6 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 22.4 22.4 24.8 23.1 20.7 21.9 
Finance, Insurance, and 

Real Estate 1.9 3.8 3.8 4.6 3.9 4.7 
Services & Miscellaneous 16.3 12.7 13.1 13.4 10.7 12.5 
Government 21.5 25.8 16.6 18.9 12.0 15.1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


Individual Industries 

The individual industrial groups showed far 
greater variety of behavior during the periodthan 
did total employment. The best year for mining 
nationally was 1948, since which year there has 
been a gradual but fairly steady decrease. Re- 
gionally, mining's biggest employment year was 
1956. Contract construction workers in the West 


have increased in numbers rather consistently 
throughout the period, although there have oc- 
curred a few year-to-year declines; but the 1958 
total equaled the previous high recorded in 1956. 
The national story is different, however. Between 
1947 and 1956, growth of 48 per cent occurred, 
but during the next two years there was a falling 
off of 9 per cent. 

A real and an interesting contrast crops up 
between the national and the regional pictures of 
manufacturing employment. The Nation's manu- 
facturing work force in 1947 numbered 15.3 
million persons. During the next few years it 
fluctuated a little, both up and down, but grad- 
ually reached a high in 1953 of 16.2 million, only 
to slide by 1958 to 15.5 million, a point not far 
above the total for 1947. This national pattern, 
rather than any marked change in the western 
ratio between goods-producing groups and total 
employment, lends emphasis to the West's post- 
war gains in manufacturing employees. Those 
gains have been steady--from 1,184,000 in 1947 
to 1,417,000 in 1951, 1,674,000 in 1955, and 
1,746,000 in 1958 (a slight drop from the 1957 
hihg of 1.8 million); but they have not yet materi- 
ally affected manufacturing's share of the total. 


Transportation and public utilities have shown 


no really definite trends, although there was a 


national drop of 5 per cent (7 per cent when west- 
ern growth is discounted) and a rise regionally of 
5 per cent between 1947 and 1958. There occur- 
red a series of minor increases and decreases 
throughout those years, but the overall trend in 
the West can be saidto have been only moderate- 
ly upward. 

The trade segment experienced a consistent 
growth through 1957, both in the United States 
and in the 11 western states. A slight falling off 
took place for the country and the region in 1958, 
but not enough to destroy the cheerful pattern. 

When we come to the FIRE group, to services 
and miscellaneous, and to government, figures 
become especially impressive. At no time has 
there been any curtailing of employment totals by 
the first category, either regionally or nationally. 
And only in 1949 was there even a slight drop in 
regional employment in the second group. Of 
course, the 1947 base for each of the first two 
was small; but the rates of the FIRE increase 
have been marked--69 per cent inthe West and 
42 per cent (38 per cent without the West) for the 
Nation; those for servicesand miscellaneous have 
been 41 for the West and 34 per cent for the 
United States (33 without this part ofthe country). 
Those for government check in at 58 per cent 
growth for the 11 states and 44 per cent (42 with- 
out the West) for the Nation. 


TABLE IV 


EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
ANNUAL AVERAGES BY INDUSTRIES 
Western States and U. S. Minus the West, 1947 - 1958 
(in thousands) 


Per Cent 

1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Change 

Mining: West ' 115 119 113 108 117 124 127 121 129 137 135 120 + 4.3 
u.s.(@) 828 863 805 781 799 761 725 656 648 670 674 600 -27.5 

Construction: West 338 386 348 390 421 421 429 421 449 475 466 475 +40.5 
U.S. 1, 644 1,783 1,816 1,943 2,182 2,213 2,193 2,172 2,310 2,454 2, 342 2,173 +32.2 

Manufacturing: West 1,184 1, 206 1,150 1, 233 1,417 1,525 1,598 1,567 1,674 1,778 1,824 1,746 +47.5 
U.S. 14,106 14,115 13,028 13,734 14,687 14,809 15,640 14,428 14,889 15,125 14,958 13,718 - 2.8 

Trans. & Util.: West 580 584 564, 571 603 616 629 602 616 637 645 610 + 5.2 
U.S. 3,542 3,557 3, 385 3,406 3,563 3, 569 3,592 3,408 3,446 3,524 3, 506 3,294 - 7.0 

Trade: West 1,318 1,351 1,323 1,353 1,419 1,473 1,516 1,507 1,584 1,671 1,707 1,698 +28.8 
U.S. 17,878 8, 168 8,190 8, 292 8,593 8, 808 9,011 9,013 9, 262 9,550 9,595 9,438 +19.8 

FIRE(D): West 201 213 216 233 244 255 269 279 306 329 336 340 +69.2 
U.S. 1,471 1,528 1,549 1,591 1, 648 1,712 1, 769 1, 843 1,913 1,979 2,012 2,035 +38.3 

Serv. & Misc.: West 698 708 704 712 750 792 810 820 871 924 970 984 +41.0 
U.S. 4,084 4,218 4,268 4, 366 4,514 4,619 4,728 4, 844 5, 045 5, 236 5, 366 5,412 +32.5 

Government: West 882 912 956 981 1, 089 1,156 1,158 1,170 1,213 1,277 1,338 1,393 +57.9 
U.S. 4,592 4, 738 4,899 5, 045 5, 300 5,452 5,487 5, 581 5, 701 6,000 6, 288 6,500 +41.6 

TOTAL(©); West 5,316 5,478 5, 374 5, 580 6, 061 6, 362 6,536 6,487 6, 843 7, 228 7,421 7, 366 +38.6 
U.S. 38,146 38,970 37,941 39,158 41,286 41,941 43,146 41,944 43,213 44,538 44,741 43,170 +13.2 


(a) All U. S. figures are minus those for the Western States. 
(b) FIRE - Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

(c) B of r ding, figures may not add up to totals. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


TABLE V 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
Mountain States, 1947, 1956, and 1958 
(in thousands) 


Contract Manu - Transportation & Wholesale & Finance, Insurance, Services & 

State Total Mining Construction facturing Public Utilities Retail Trade & Real Estate Miscellaneous Government 
Arizona 

1947 144.1 12.4 33.2 14.7 a7. 37.3 4.0 18.6 28.2 

1956 243.1 15.7 20.1 35.7 21. 59.9 9.5 30.8 ‘50.4 

1958 279.6 15.8 26.5 39.2 21. 71.0 11.4 36.5 57.6 
Colorado 

1947 330.3 12.8 17.2 57.3 40. 86.7 12.2 44.6 59.3 

1956 456.7 16.0 32.5 71.3 44. 122.9 20.8 59.7 88.6 

1958 459.1 14.1 30.7 71.6 42. 118.1 21.7 63.0 97.2 
Idaho 

1947 121.7 5.2 t.2 20.5 15. 32.6 2.8 14.0 23.8 

1956 143.4 4.8 9.4 27.2 15. 36.4 4.7 18.0 27.3 

1958 144.6 3.8 10.6 24.5 14. 36.2 5.1 19.3 30.5 
Montana 

1947 136.4 9.6 7.3 18.4 22. 34.1 3.4 16.8 24.6 

1956 166.7 12.4 11.7 21.2 21. 41.5 5.6 21.5 31.0 

1958 162.8 9.0 12.3 19.9 19. 40.7 6.0 22.6 32.9 
Nevada 

1947 53.4 3.7 5.0 3.3 8. 11.6 a8 10.4 9.8 

1956 85.5 5.3 7.8 5.8 9. 18.2 2.4 21.7 15.0 

1958 84.9 2.9 6.8 4.6 8 18.0 2.6 24.8 16.8 
NEW MEXICO 

1947 121.7 10.6 10.5 9.0 16. 27.2 2.3 19.8 26.2 

1956 193.6 16.1 15.3 19.4 19. 43.0 6.6 23.1 50.4 

1958 216.9 15.1 20.0 21.9 19. 48.6 8.3 27.6 55.9 
Utah 

1947 178.5 13.2 9.1 26.5 22. 42.2 5.2 20.3 40.0 

1956 232.7 15.4 15.4 35.1 22. 54.9 9.5 25.6 54.3 

1958 236.5 14.4 15.0 35.9 21. 55.5 9.9 27.3 56.8 
Wyoming 

1947 72.7 8.8 5.7 6.3 14. 15.4 1.4 8.0 12.4 

1956 87.6 8.9 7.1 6.4 13. 19.3 2.3 11.4 18.8 

1958 86.1 7.8 6.6 6.4 12. 19.6 2.3 11.2 20.0 
Area 

1947 1,158.8 76.3 73.0 156.0 157. 277.1 32.4 152.5 224.3 

1956 1,609.3 94.6 119.3 222.1 168. 396.1 61.4 211.8 335.8 

1958 1,670.5 83.9 128.5 224.0 160. 407.7 67.3 232.3 365.8 
Sources: 


EFFECTS OF THE RECESSION IN THE WEST 

Because the slight economic disquietude oc- 
curring in 1958 could conceivably have affected 
the picture to a degree bordering on mild dis- 
tortion of its long-term significance, the writer 
has prepared Tables V and VI, which segregate 
the Mountain States from the rest of the western 
region and show what happened there between 
1947 and 1956 and then between 1956 and 1958. 
Table VI includes a ranking of the eight states 
with regard to percentage changes in total em- 
ployment in each industrial segment during the 
two periods. Arizona held three first places in 
1947-1956 gains and five second places. New 
Mexico held three first places, two second, one 
third, one sixth, and one eighth place. During 
the second period 1956-1958, Arizona ran away 
with five first places and three second, while 
New Mexico held three top spots, four second 
places, and one fourth place. 


The most impressive thing about the data in 
these two tables is the rather sound proof given 
of noticeable regional growth in the southwestern 
portion of the Mountain area, a fact also support- 
ed by Table II. Something else that is pinpointed 


1947 & 1958 data, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor; 1956 data, Arizona Review, October 1959 


by Tables V and VI is the identity of the group of 
southwestern industrial groups that survived the 
recession with almost no ill effects. Between 
1956 and 1958 manufacturing employment de- 
clined only in Nevada; wholesale and retail trade 
employment fell off only in Nevada and Colorado; 
workers in the FIRE group, in services and mis- 
cellaneous, and in government continued to grow 
in numbers. Contract construction fared less 
well, experiencing declines in Colorado, Nevada, 
and Utah. Mining and transportation and public 
utilities took a drubbing: their employment de- 
creased in all states except Arizona, where the 
gains were tiny ones of 0.6 percent in mining and 
3 per cent in the other industry. 


Despite the qualifications necessary to any 
statement regarding the West as a prime manu- 
facturing area, we can perhaps say with safety 
that manufacturing is truly assuming a more 
significant role in the regional economy than is 
indicated by employment figures alone. For in 
addition to mechanization's distortion of employ- 
ment as a measure, a good share of the growth 
of most of the other industrial groups may have 
been sparked by the postwar increase in manu- 


facturing inthis part of the country. The influ- 
ence upon general business welfare that is exerted 
by "industrialization" in its popular meaning-- 
which excludes mining and construction--is an 
obvious one and need not be belabored here. But 
there is a caution that cannot be voiced too often: 
in the West much of the new industrial movement 
is such that military cutbacks, ''stretchouts, ''and 
"phaseouts"' could drastically affect its welfare. 
Of course, modifications of such government 
programs could conceivably work to strengthen 
the economy. But there is no doubt that they 
could also undercut it perilously. 


THREE MANUFACTURING PRODIGIES 

By way of illustrating what is happening to 
traditional western industries in contrast to new 
ones, consider today's five major regional goods- 
producers, two of which have been traditionally 
basic, three of which are comparative new- 
comers. These five industries are food and 
kindred products, lumber and wood products, 
aircraft and parts, ordnance and accessories, 
and electrical machinery. In 1947 the five ac- 
counted for about 45 per cent ofall regional man- 
ufacturing employment; by 1958 the proportion 
was 52 per cent of the total, a total that had by 
then increased nearly 48 per cent, itself. 


But the gain was not contributed to by the first 
two industries. Actually, the 1958 employment 
of industries turning out food and food products 
represented a share of the manufacturing total 
that was considerably reduced from its 1947 


share, dropping from 18.4 per cent to 12.9. 
Lumber and wood products employment almost 
paralleled that reduction, declining from 16.8 
per cent of all manufacturing workers in 1947 to 
11.4 per cent in 1958. 


Consider, however, the gains of the other three 
subgroups. In 1947 aircraft and aircraft- parts 
workers accounted for 7.9 per cent of manufac- 
turing labor; ordnance and accessories workers 
were less than 0.05 per cent of the total; electri- 
cal machinery workers accounted for only 1.9per 
cent. But by 1958 much had happened, so that 
employees of aircraft and aircraft-parts firms 
represented 18.5 per cent of all manufacturing 
employment, ordnance and ordnance-accessories 
firms employed 3.0 per cent of the total, and 
electrical machinery plants employed 6.2 per 
cent. 


The New Era 

~~ None of these developments is surprising. The 
Nation has been catapulted into the Outer-Space 
Age and has had to add many a vehicle toits mil- 
itary arsenal and its scientific perambulators. 
First, we had guided missiles; then ballistic 
missiles; then Explorers and Vanguards; next-- 
who knows? But much of the research into and 
the manufacture of the hardware required for 
getting around in this new era have been carried 
on in the West, with the major industries in all 
this expansion being those making up what is 
called the aircraft-missile-electronics complex: 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 


Mountain States: 


1947 - 1956; 1956 - 1958 


Total Mining Construction Mfg. Trans. & Util. Trade FIRE* Serv. & Misc. Government 

_ Change Rank Change Rank Change Rank Change Rank Change Rank Change Rank Change Rank Change Rank Change Rank 
1947 - 1956 
Arizona 68.7 1 26.6 4 81.1 2 142.9 1 18.0 2 60.6 1 137.5 2 65.6 2 78.7 2 
NEW MEXICO 59.1 3 51.9 1 45.7 6 115.6 2 22.4 1 58.1 2 187.0 1 16.7 8 92.4 1 
Colorado 38.3 4 25.0 5 89.0 1 24.4 6 11.7 3 41.8 4 70.5 5 33.9 4 49.4 5 
Idaho 17.8 8 = 255 8 32.4 7 32.7 4 0.0 6 11.7 8 67.9 6 28.6 5 14.7 8 
Montana 22.2 6 29.2 3 60.3 4 15.2 7 - 28 7 21.7 7 64.7 7 28.0 6 26.0 7 
Nevada 60.1 2 43.2 2 56.0 5 75.8 3 8.1 4 56.9 3 118.2 3 108.7 1 53.1 3 
Utah 30.4 5 16.7 6 69.2 3 32.5 5 2.3 5 30. 1 5 82.7 4 26.1 7 35.8 6 
Wyoming 20.5 7 1.4 7 24.6 8 1.6 8 - 8.8 8 25.3 6 64.3 8 42.5 3 51.6 4 
Total Average 38.9 24.0 63.4 42.4 7.0 42.9 89.5 38.9 49.7 
1956 - 1958 
Arizona 15.0 1 0.6 1 31.8 1 9.8 2 2.9 1 18.5 1 20.0 2 18.5 2 14.3 1 
NEW MEXICO 12.0 2 - 6.2 2 30.7 2 12.9 1 - 1.0 2 13.0 2 25.8 1 19.5 1 10.9 4 
Colorado 0.5 5 -11.9 4 - 3.5 6 0.4 4 - 4.9 4 - 3.9 8 4.3 6 5.5 6 9.7 5 
Idaho 08 4 -20.8 6 12.8 3 - 9.9 ¥ - 6.4 5 - 0.6 5 8.5 3 7.2 4 11.7 3 
Montana - 2.3 8 -27.4 7 5.1 4 =, Sa 6 -11.0 8 - 1.9 sf 71 5 5.1 7 6.1 7 
Nevada - 6.7 6 ~45.3 8 -12.8 8 - 20.7 8 - 9.7 7 > Bee 6 8.3 4 14.3 3 12.0 2 
Utah 1.6 3 - 6.5 3 - 2.6 5 2.3 3 - 3.6 3 1.1 4 4.2 7 6.6 5 4.6 8 
Wyoming - -12.4 5 7.9 7 0.0 5 - 9.0 6 1.6 3 0.0 6.4 6 
Total Average 3.8 -11.3 47 0.9 - 4.8 2.9 9.6 9.7 8.9 


Sources: 1947 and 1958 data, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; 1956 data, Arizona Review, October 1959 


TABLE VII 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW MEXICO NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
BY INDUSTRY, 1947 - 1958 
(in thousands) 


1950 


Mining 1.4 12.1 10.6 
Contract Construction 10.5 12.5 14.9 16.5 15. 
Manufacturing 9.0 9.9 10.8 12.2 14. 


Transportation & Public 


Utilities 15.4 15.0 14.6 16.3 i 
Trade 27.4 30.3 31.5 34.6 36. 
FIRE* 5:8 3.0 3.5 4.6 4. 
Services & Miscellaneous 19.8 22.1 22.5 22.4 22. 


Government 26.2 28.6 30.8 33.4 36. 


TOTAL 122.0 133.5 139.7 


*FIRE - Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
Source: New Mexico Employment Security Commission 


Although exact data on the size of the work 
force of such establishments are not available, 
the Department of Labor classifies most of the 
firms as belonging in the three groups already 
mentioned--aircraft, ordnance and accessories, 
and electrical machinery. BLS reports that the 
relative importance of these three mushroomed 
from 10 per cent of all western manufacturing 
employment in 1947 to 28 percent 11 years later. 
The Nation had a much smaller gain in the same 
groups: from 8 to 11 per cent. 


In the West the 1958 aircraft employment alone 
is estimated to have contributed 18.5 per cent of 
all manufacturing employees. The western cen- 
ters of this industry are located largely in Cali- 
fornia and Washington (308, 000 workers in 1958), 
with Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah 
sharing an estimated additional 15,600 workers. 
Westernordnance andaccessories establishments 
are also concentrated in California, where em- 
ployment engaged in such activities ballooned 
from 300 in 1947 to 41,500 in 1958. Other west- 
ern states share an additional 10,000. Expansion 
by electronics firms has been considerable, but 
such data are not available. However, electrical 
machinery is their parent industry, and we have 
noted that its share of total manufacturing work- 
ers has increased substantially. 


INDUSTRIES THAT SHRANK 

Together, lumber and wood products and food 
and kindred products--long considered basic 
western industries--contributed more than athird 
of total western manufacturing workers at the 
beginning of the period, but the proportion was 


1951 


12.4 


1952 1958 


14.8 15.1 13.1 14.8 16.7 17.7 15.1 
13.9 14.4 13.9 14.7 15.5 17.7 20.0 
15.7 16.4 16.4 18.1 20.0 20.6 21.9 
18.8 19.9 18.2 18.5 19.6 19.9 19.5 
39.2 41.4 40.0 41.3 43.2 45.3 48.6 

5.3 5.6 5.8 6.3 6.6 7.2 8.3 
22.9 23.5 22.8 21.9 23.8 25.7 27.6 
39.5 41.8 43.9 46.0 50.9 55.1 55.9 
170.1 178.1 174.1 181.6 196.3 209.2 216.9 


only 24 per cent at its end. The actual number 
of employees in the first industry was practi- 
cally the same in 1958 as in 1947, but their rela- 
tive importance among goods-producers dropped 
from 17 to 11 per cent. Although the food indus- 
try was hiring about 7,000 more workers in 1958 
than in 1957, the increase was too small to keep 
up with other manufacturing gains, so that this 
industry's share of the total dropped from 18 to 
13 per cent. 


Throughout the Nation these two industries lost 
ground both in actual numbers of employees and 
in proportions contributed to total manufacturing 
employment. The first industry lost 24 per cent 
in volume and 2 percentage points in relative 
importance; the second lost 6 per cent in real 
numbers and failed to pick up anything in relative 
importance. 


The troubles evidenced by the decreasing rela- 
tive employment importance and the decline in 
actualemployment volume of mining and of trans- 
portation and utilities are ascribed by the BLS, 
at least in part, to technological changes such as 
conversion of locomotives from steam to diesel, 
increased mechanization of maintaining rights- 
of-way, shift from rail to motor transport, and 
stepped-up use of labor-saving devices in open- 
pit mining. It should be added that insofar as 
mining is concerned the recession was one of 
major proportions. Its effects were definite, 
in some cases drastic, and are still in evidence. 


Until 1951, wholesale and retail trade was the 
big employer among western industries. 


But in 


1947 1948 1949 
9 
2 
4 
. 
8 
8 
2 ‘ 
8150.6 159.9 
| 
| 
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1952 manufacturing employment took the regional 


lead, a place it had long occupied in the Nation as 
a whole. 


DIFFERENCES WITHIN THE REGION 

As already pointed out, the Southwest showed 
greater employment growthduring 1947-1958than 
did the five states to the north, whose overall 
employment gains ranged from 12 per cent in 
Oregon to around 18 or 19 per cent for each of 
the others. For every additional nonagricul- 
tural worker employed during the period in the 
five northern states, almost eight were added by 
the southern five plus California, so that at the 
end of 1958 the last group accounted for 78 per 
cent of all western nonagricultural employment. 
For every 100 workers in nonmanufacturing es- 
tablishments in 1947 the northern five added by 
1958 24 manufacturing employees; the other six 
states added 40. 


The average overall expansion of the northern 
group was one of 16 per cent (from 1.4 million 
in 1947 to 1.6 million in 1958) compared with an 
expansion of 60 per cent for the five in the South- 
west and of 44 percent for California. The range 
was from 94 per cent for Arizona to 32 for Utah. 
Changes in manufacturing employment ranged in 
the five northern states from a gain of 24 per 


The 


Industrial trends in New Mexico during this 
1947-1958 period are shown in all tables except 
Table IV. Table VII covers the period year by 
year and employs somewhat different data from 


the figures in other tables, since a different 
source was used. 


According to Table VIII, the low and the high 
employment years for the various industrial 
groups in New Mexico were 1947 and 1958 for six 
of the eight industries: construction, :nanufac- 
turing, trade, the FIRE group, services and 
miscellaneous, and government. This fact is like 
an arrow pointing to consistent growth in these 
measures of the State's economy. 


Three ofthe groups have experienced unbroken 
year-to-year expansion: manufacturing, the FIRE 
Two have known only 


group, and government. 


cent in Washington to a loss of 1.2 per cent in 
neighboring Oregon. The five-state average 
was a small gain of 3 per cent. On the other 
hand, the southwestern states and California had 
gains ranging from Arizona's 167 per cent and 
New Mexico's 143 per cent toColorado's 25. The 
six-state average expansion was one of 79 per 
cent. 


Other intra-regional differences include em- 
ployment drops in the northern states in lumber 
and wood products, food and kindred products, 
mining, and transportation and utilities, anda 
drop in the south in trade workers; declines in 
relative positions of construction workers in the 
north and trade workers in the south; and em- 
ployment gains in the south in lumber and wood 
products, food and kindred products, mining, 
and transportation and utilities. 

In both areas the aircraft-missile-electronics 
group mushroomed, pushing that complex upward 
into a position of genuine importance, so that it 
accounted for 18 per cent of all northern manu- 
facturing workers and about 30 per cent of all 
southern. Also in both areas, the relationship 
of FIRE employees to total employment and that 
of government workers to all workers improved 
considerably. 


State 


TABLE VIII 


RATIO OF NUMBER OF WORKERS IN SERVICE INDUSTRIES” 
TO WORKERS IN GOODS-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES" 
New Mexico, the West, and the Rest of the United States 


1947 - 1958 
Year New Mexico Western States Rest of United States 
1947 2.95 2.25 1.30 
1948 2.86 2.20 1.33 
1949 2.80 2.34 1.42 
1950 2.83 2.22 1. 38 
1951 2.76 2.10 1.34 
1952 2.83 2.07 1.36 
1953 2.88 2.03 1.32 
1954 3.01 2.08 1.43 
1955 2.82 2.04 1.42 
1956 2.76 2.02 1.44 
1957 2.74 2.06 1.49 
1958 2.81 2.15 1.62 


“Transportation and Utilities, Trade, the FIRE group, Services and Mis- 
cellaneous, and Government 


**Mining, Contract Construction, and Manufacturing 
Source: Western States and U. S. data, BLS, U. S. Department of Labor; 
N.M. data, New Mexico Employment Security Commission 


brief periods of faltering and then have regained 
momentum and moved upward again--transporta- 
tion and utilities and wholesale and retail trade. 
Three others were less definite in their behavior 
during the period, but closed it with sizeable 
improvements over their 1947 employment levels. 
The three were mining, construction, and serv- 
ices and miscellaneous. Total nonagricultural 
employment faltered only once when in 1954 it 
suffered a 2-per cent drop. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS 

The relative importance of each group in the 
whole nonagricultural employment setup is indi- 
cated by Table III. The position occupied by 
workers inthe service industries in relation to 
that occupied by workers in the goods-producing 
firms is shown by Table VIII. 


Trade maintained its lead as the State's big- 
gest employing industry until 1953, when govern- 
ment took over. Apparently, that spot will not 
soon be relinquished to any other economic group. 
At the end of 1958 New Mexico's biggest em- 
ployers, in order, were government, trade, 
services and miscellaneous, manufacturing, con- 
tract construction, transportation and utilities, 
mining, and the FIRE group. 


In rate of growth during the period the FIRE 
group is far out in front with expansion in em- 
ployment of 261 per cent. Manufacturing is next, 
followed by government, construction, trade, 
mining, services and miscellaneous, and trans- 
portation and utilities. 


Table III suggests that mining, services and 
miscellaneous, and transportation and utility 
firms are not quite holding their own, if em- 
ployment distribution is taken as the measuring 
rod. On the other hand, the relative positions of 
the FIRE group, manufacturing, government, and 
construction have all increased in significance. 
Only trade has maintained a constant relative 
position throughout the period. 


Table VIII shows that, despite a remarkable 
growthin real numbers, goods-producing workers 
have not materially improved their relative im- 
portance inthe total picture. In 1954 there was 
a noticeable lowering of that position; by 1956 the 
lost ground had been recovered and some slight 
gain noted; but by 1958 the relationship between 
service workers and goods-producers differed 
from their relationship 11 years earlier by only 
0.14 percentage points--an infinitesimal gain. 
The position throughout the West was bettered 
by only 0.10 percentage points; in the Nation it 
declined by 0. 32 points. 
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Two other facts pointed up by Table VIII are (1) 
that national nonagricultural employment as a 
whole is much more nearly balanced between the 
two broad groups of workers, and (2) that the 
western ratio was consistently less pronounced 
throughout the entire periodthan was true in New 
Mexico. The inference seems to be that goods- 
producers inthis state remain somewhat behind 
their compatriots in the West and in the Nation in 
this matter ofrelative importance among all non- 
agricultural workers. 


REAL GROWTH 

However, relative positions among industrial- 
worker groups must not disguise the fact that all 
three goods-producing industries have made tre- 
mendous strides in this state during the 1947- 
1958 years. Gains of 42.5 per cent by mining 
employment, of 90.5 per cent by construction 
workers, and of 143.3 per cent by manufacturing 
employees are impressive in whatever context. 
If the more realistic measure of value added to 
the State Gross Product were used to determine 
relative importance of each of the three in the 
State's whole industrial setup, it seems likely 
that the gains indicated by employment would be 
given additional stature. For example, in 1954 
the contribution of these three industries to the 
Gross State Product exceeded 39 per cent, but 
their combined employment accounted for only 
19 per cent of total employment. However, when 
employment figures alone are looked at, gains 
like those of 260.9 per cent by the FIRE group, 
113.4 per cent by government, and 78.7 per cent 
by trade offer stiff competition. 


THE FUTURE 

Most economic segments inthe State snapped 
jauntily back from whatever ill effects the 1958 
slow-down had brought. Reports indicate that, 
by and large, 1959 has been a good year. Most 
of the important but incomplete figures so far 
available support such indications. For example, 
when nonagricultural employment data for March 
1959 are compared with those for March 1958, 
we find an overall increase of 9.3 per cent. All 
major individual groups added to their work 
force, with contract construction showing the 
largest rate of growth, one of 29.1 per cent. 
Other gains were ones of 0.2 per cent in mining, 
17.2 in manufacturing, 4.8 in transportation and 
utilities, 7.0 intrade, 12.3 in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, 10.0 in services and miscel- 
laneous, and 6.5 in government. 


Analysis of subgroup employment within the 
major divisions shows that in relation to March 
1958 employment levels the following changes 
showed up in March 1959: 


$ 


ar 


1. Metals and coalmining volumes were up by 6. The FIRE gains were sparked by ones of 27 
12 and 4 per cent, but petroleum-natural gas and per cent among real estate workers, 15 per cent 
nonmetallic mining were off by 4 per cent each. among credit-agency employees and insurance- 


carrier workers, 7 per cent in employees of 


2. Allconstruction subgroups were up--build- security dealers, 6 per cent in bank employees, 
ings workers by 25 per cent, heavy-construction nd 4 per cent in insurance agency workers, with 
employees by 9 per cent, and special-trades em- WO Subgroups reducing the volume of their em- 
ployees by 51 per cent. ployment--holding companies by 14 per cent and 


real-estate-combination firms by 4. 
3. Employees in food, lumber, and stone- 
clay-glass firms andthose making transportation . 
ledthe manufacturing groups with gains of 74,52, 
41, 36, and 30 per cent respectively, with ap- 
parel manufacturing alone losing ground (by 3 per medical firms and nonprofit concerns, 11 each; 
oak. auto-repair shops, 10; amusement places, 7; 
firms offering "personal'' services, 6; those 
4. Transportation-services employees showed 6; aut 
a tremendous growth of 150 per cent, motor- 
freight and warehousing workers increased 12 per 
cent, and electric and gas workers gained 6 per 


8. Bothsubgroups of government made healthy 

per cent and that of the federal government in- 
ployees were fewer by 4 per cent. 


creasing 5 per cent. 


5. Trade-group gains were paced by workers 

in building-materials stores (19 per cent), fur- New Mexico's overall gain in nonagricultural 
niture stores (14 per cent), and food stores (12 employment from 1947 through 1958--a gain of 
percent). General-merchandise storesincreased 95,000 workers--is larger than the total of such 
employees by 9 per cent, apparel stores by 8 per 1958 employment in either Nevada or Wyoming. 
cent, miscellaneous retail firms by 7, eating and And most of the State's industrial groups have 
drinking establishments by 5, auto firms and ser- shared in this impressive and encouraging up- 
vice stations and wholesale concerns by 3 each. ward surge. 


Businessmen and Politics 
By T. R. Reid 


Mr. Reid is civic and governmental affairs manager of the Ford the personal exercise of citizenship rights they 
Motor Company. This article is a condensation of a recent address may have long neglected They have made the 
before the Commonwealth Club of California. It is printed with Mr. y . 8 8 i ; y 
Reid's permission. decisionto become effective citizens, andalready 


to a remarkable degree they have demonstrated 
just how effective they can be. 

That this action has occurred during what would 
The year 1959 may go down in history as normally be a dull, non-election year is particu- 
the year a slumbering giant awakened. From larly significant. Traditionally, Americans be- 


many sides evidence is gathering that the Ameri- come aroused during the full flurry of a political 
can people are rediscovering the personal im- campaign, particularly a presidential election. 
portance to them of government and politics. But, just as traditionally, in recent years they 
Something has happened to induce the American have gone back to ‘sleep politically after elec- 
citizen--doctors, lawyers, farmers, business- tions. What explains today's difference ? 

men, housewives and factory workers--to resume It has, I believe, come about because two 


significant American institutions have appealed 
to their members for a new political and govern- 
mental awareness, activity and effectiveness. 
The two organizations are organized labor and 
business. 


NEW EMPHASIS UPON POLITICS 

The big politicalnews of 1958 was the increased 
activity of organized labor in encouraging its 
members to political activity. In 1959 the big 
news has been the emphasis given by business 
firms to encouraging employees tobecome active 
in the political party of their choice in theirhome 
communities, and to express their opinions to 
public officials on governmental issues affecting 
them as individuals. This development has been 
loosely and incorrectly identified as a ''business- 
in-politics'' movement. It has more specifically 
been called ''businessmen in politics. '' Actually, 
such a movement should not be confined to busi- 
nessmen. It should--and, if it is to be success- 
ful, it must--include individual citizens of every 
kind. 

Reports of this movement contain much talk 
about the 'new'' responsibilities of businessmen 
in governmental affairs and political action. But 
the responsibility has existed all along, and for 
years businessmen have been doing something 
about their responsibility, though with varying 
degrees of intensity and effectiveness. What is 
new is the fairly recent discovery businessmen 
have made that it will be increasingly difficult to 
do business at all unless they also make govern- 
ment and politics their affair. 

During the past six months we have been be- 
sieged at Ford Motor Company by businessmen 
coming to see us or writing us for more informa- 
tion aboutthe subject: And from an ever increas- 


ing number of platforms business leaders are 
making this the topic of public addresses. 


WORDS OR ACTIONS ? 

Encouraged as we are by this interest, I believe 
that it contains a danger--that all the talk will be 
construed as action. Speeches and articles are 
good and necessary, but they are only a prelude 
to work. People sometimes hear so much about 
a subject that they assume something is being 
done about it--if not by themselves, then by 
somebody else. This has happened a few times 
with over-publicized and under-implemented get- 
out-the-vote programs: everyone stays home in 
the assumption that everyone else is voting. 

Several observers of the public scene today ex- 
press the fear that a similar apathy will replace 
the activity that we have witnessed in recent 
months. And it will, Ibelieve, unless people, 
all kinds of people, organize properly to see that 
this renewed interest is fostered and continues to 
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express itself and is awakened also in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who remain 
politically dormant. The manner of organization 
is what I should like to discuss. 

In recent years special interest groups have 
increasingly influenced legislation on federal, 
state, and local levels. And in*some states, at 
least, some party leaders are apprehensive that 
support from one such special interest group-- 
organized labor--might turn into control by that 
group. I need not single out the political activi- 
ties of the big labor unions alone. Large trade 
associations, farm groups, veterans' organiza- 
tions and others are all working for candidates 
and causes and legislative acts. 

I do not propose to argue that this activity is 
improper, although to the extent that it subordi- 
nates the general interest to a selfish interest it 
is reprehensible. But the real problem in thus 
narrowing the concern of government is that those 
Americans not actively represented by some spe- 
cial interest group are in danger of not being 
represented at all. Short of creating a group for 
each segment of the population, we can correct 
the present condition only by greatly increased 


political activity; and by that I mean partisan 
political activity by every American who can 
vote. Only by partisan political activity on the 
part of all voters can we return to government 
of, by, and for all the people. 

The chorus of businessmen calling for such 
activity is steadily swelling, sometimes creating 
the impression that business is anxiously taking 
up the cudgels against labor in an area where the 
big unions have been conspicuously successful. 
This is a very unfortunate impression, because 
business simply doesn't have the votes necessary 
to oppose a united labor front, if such a thing 
should ever develop, and--more important--there 
should be no fight. The present concern is not 
merelyto get business its fair share of represen- 
tation, but to restore strength to our democratic 
processes by building up the health and broad 
interests of both political parties, in short, by 
restoring politics to the people. 


CORPORATION POLICIES 

The leadership that business can assume may 
take two general directions: what the corporation 
itself may do to make known its viewsto its stock- 
holders, its employees, elected representatives 
and the public generally, and what it can do to 
encourage its employees to work actively in the 
party of their choice. I am concerned today 
largely with the second. 

How many Americans know anything about the 
political leadership in their home districts and 
counties ? How many take part in the selection of 
the convention delegates who determine which 


candidates willbe preseniedon the ballot, or help 
to formulate their party's platform on legislative 
and governmental issues, or consider party acti- 
vity important enough to merit their financial 
support? You know the answers. Yet many de- 
cisions regarding candidates and issues are made 
before election day, decisions of vast importance 
to the operation of government in these Unitéd 
States, decisions made by a relative handful of 
people (or by special interest groups) simply 
because most of us treat political activity asa 
one-month pre-election flurry instead of a day- 
after-day responsibility. 

It is not my purpose to assign blamie for our 
general political apathy. The factors contribu- 
ting to it are many and complex. We as busi- 
nessmen can do much individually and through 
our companies to reverse the dangerous trend 
away from political activity and to return politics 
to the people. How can we accomplish our task ? 
By (1) making politics’ popular with people gen- 
erally; (2) informing people about politics and 
government; and (3) making political activity 
convenient for people. 


THE FIRST PHASE 

How can we make politics popular? Probably 
our first job, if it has not yet been attended to, 
is to convince ourselves that the task is neces- 
sary. It may help, as it helped Theodore Roose- 
velt, to consider that only those who take part in 
practical politics belong to the governing class 
in a republic. This class, he said, is 'composed 
of strong men who take the trouble to do the work 
of government; and if you are too timid, or too 
fastidious, or too careless to do your part in this 
work, then you forfeit your right to be considered 
one of the governing and you become one of the 
governed instead. "' 


I realize that many businessmen find political 
and governmental affairs distasteful. They prefer 
the things they know: manufacturing and re- 
search, engineering and selling. Even though 
they may recognize the huge stakes involved for 
their own business, they still findit hard to over- 
come their aversion. The record of businessmen 
in politics has been largely one of aversion, of 
opposition, and of grudging yielding rather than 
of a hopeful, constructive approach. Yet, poli- 
tical and governmental activity can be tremen- 
dously exciting and stimulating. You have the 
companionship of like-minded people, the inspi- 
ration of a cause, the challenge of competition, 
and opportunities for careful thought along with 
the hurly-burly of the campaign and convention. 
Above all, you have the assurance of vastly im- 
portant, vastly worth-while activity. 


The American corporation can play a great 
part in renewing political interest. As Mr. Henry 
Ford II said recently: 

"It seems to me that the best hope for stopping 
the present political drift toward a government- 
controlled economy. . .lies in the political acti- 
vation of a large, moderate, politically inactive 
middle-income group in our society. This group 
amounts, by one estimate, to 30 per cent of the 
electorate. It is the fastest growing group in the 
country, composed substantially of white collar 
and middle management employees. It could be 
playing a dominant role in politics. If it can be 
mobilized, it would provide a solid and whole- 
some buffer to extremes, of either the right or 
the left. "' 

For years the corporation has takenan unfavor- 
able view of political activity. It has created the 


-old aphorism that "business and politics don't 
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mix.'' Understandably, the man in the corpora- 
tion has neglected the greater part of his fran- 
chise--everything but the vote and sometimes 
even that. Now the corporation must come out 
unmistakably in favor of political and govern- 
mental activity on the part of its employees. A 
vigorous, affirmative declaration of policy is 
essential to overcome the left-over attitudes of 
another era. 


As a further evidence of the corporation's 
policy, a specific organization should be set up 
to administer civic and governmental affairs. In 
a company of any size, this cannot bea part-time 
activity. In medium-size companies at least one 
full-time specialist should head the department, 
and in larger companies a staff may be required. 
I predict that within 10 years a new profession, 
the civic and governmental affairs specialist, 
will appear in American industry, will have re- 
ceived special college training, will have gained 
experience in political and governmental activity, 
and will be sought by industry. 


Ford Motor Company has adopted this kind of 
organization. Since December of 1950 we have 
had a Civic Affairs Office, with a small, full- 
time staff. The office has been expanded and the 
whole program broadened. We are now putting 
this new program into effect at Ford Motor Com- 
pany: (1) a Civic and Governmental Affairs 
Committee, composed of top management, to 
review legislative and governmental matters 
affecting the company, formulate our position in 
these matters, and review all programs and pro- 
posed activities intended to implement the com- 
pany's interest in such matters; (2) an expanded 
staff of specialists in the Civic and Governmental 
Affairs Office, including a research department; 
(3) a regional organization to consist of eight 


offices manned by regional managers with par- 
ticular knowledge of the region in which they 
serve. One of their functions will be to give di- 
rect assistance to local management in civic and 
governmental matters. Fourth is an expanded 
program of public affairs information to our 
members of management through management 
bulletins, to our employees through their news- 
papers, to our dealers through our regular dealer 
publications, and an exchange of information with 
‘other business firms. To carry out this pro- 
gram, our Civic and Governmental Affairs Office 
has been granted new organizational stature in 
the company. 


THE SECOND PHASE 

The next step is to inform people about politics 
and government. Probably many people avoid 
politics simply because they recognize their own 
lack of preparation. The corporation can do an 
important service in providing that necessary 
preparation. This fall Ford will institute train- 
ing programs in practical politics, beginning by 
presenting the structure and approved plans of 
our Civic and Governmental Affairs organization 
in meetings with our management throughout the 
country and then by conducting in-plant training 
courses on practical politics. We have already 
broadened bi-partisan discussion of public issues 
and governmental and political affairs inemployee 
publications and management bulletins, making 
no mention of opposition to or approval of candi- 
dates. We publish annually the voting records of 
members of Congress and willextend this service 
to include members of state legislatures as our 
regional organization gets into action. 


Since training is pointless unless put into prac- 
tice, we will intensify on a nationwide basis our 
recruiting of employee volunteers to work in the 
party of their choice in their home neighbor- 
hoods. Both political parties have expressed 
appreciation of our efforts to encourage employees 
to get in touch with their political leaders. We 
will continue our meetings with governmental 
officials at company plants and offices through- 
out the country in order to know one another 
better. 


THE THIRD PHASE 

The third major step is to make political and 
governmental activity convenient for people. The 
corporation can do more than recruit volunteers. 
Our politicaltraining programs do not propose to 
develop candidates for public office. However, 
as political activity increases under encourage- 
ment, very likely many of our employees will 
seek office and be elected. Hundreds have done 


’ full-time public office. 
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so already. To indicate our willingness that they 
spend their spare time in such activity, we have 
set up a system to keep informed of who they are 
and what office they hold so that we may give 
them recognition in our Company publications. 
Furthermore, letters of congratulation are sent 
by top management to Ford employees who have 
been elected to public office in the United States 
or who have achieved extra-curricular success 
in the governmental and political field. We will 
extend nationwide our practice of having top man- 
agement publicly present community service 
awards to those who achieve success in any type 
of civic service. 


We recently announced a leave of absence pro- 
cedure for employees who may be elected to 
So far as we know, it is 
the first in American industry. It provides that 
any employee so honored who therefore finds it 
necessary to take a leave of absence is assured 
certain employment rights, benefits, retirement, 
and pension program provisions and the like, 
much as such assurances were given employees 
in military service during wartime. 


BASIC QUESTIONS 

In carrying out this program we are very much 
aware that the mounting business activity in polit- 
ical and governmental affairs will be worth while 
and effective only to the extent that it merits pub- 
lic interest. Some serious and proper questions 
will be raisedas businessmen become more polit- 
ically active. Let me cite four of the most basic 
questions and offer my answers. 


The first question: 'Doesn't all this activity 
really amount to creating a big-business party 
in this country?" My answer is no. For one 
thing, a corporation as such is out of line deal- 
ing in party politics. For another, I am con- 
vinced that it would be a grave mistake for busi- 
ness to align itself with either political party; in 
fact, it would be the surest way of creating a 
labor party. Both parties exert great political 
influence in this country, and both need more 
good men and women actively working. A cer- 
tain amount of scepticism about the sincerity of 
our bi-partisan approach must be expected. But 
I know that we at Ford Motor Company intend to 
make it clear that we mean what we say. We are 
convinced that the bi-partisan way is the best 
way, and that is the way we will take. 


The second question: "Isn't this whole flurry 
of business activity aimed primarily at building 
an even bigger business lobby ?'' Againthe answer 
is no. Let me emphasize that, acting as a cor- 


poration, we intend to help articulate a business 
point of view on public questions that concern us. 
We feel that it is part of the democratic expres- 
sion of all interested parties that we make known 
the Company's stand on such matters. We will 
not be bashful. We realize, however, that we 
cannot formulate a point of view that fails to in- 
clude our responsibility to the welfare of the 
whole nation. We are convinced that we must 
apply ourselves imaginatively to current public 
problems and attempt to offer‘constructive solu- 
tions based on the balanced interests of the whole 
community. 


The third question: "Isn't this just a drive to 
out-politic organized labor?" I have made it 
clear that the answer isno. Undeniably, the polit- 
ical activity of labor unions has stimulated the 
interest of businessmen. However, we at Ford-- 
and this appliesto a great body of business people 
throughout the country--see our program as de- 
sirable even if there were no labor movement in 
America. On some issues our views will coin- 
cide. At times, no doubt we will take positions 
contrary to those of organized labor. But cer- 
tainly business and labor can disagree on public 
policies without the one being "'anti-labor" and 
the other ''anti-business. " 


The fourth question: "Isn't this an effort to 
regiment everybody into one camp or another, 
with everybody following an established company 
policy ?'' Never under any circumstances should 
regimentation be the purpose of the program. 


We at Ford are convinced that such tampering 
with individual political liberty would destroy the 
very thing we are trying to help create. We hope 
to help to achieve a government resting squarely 
on a two-party system truly representing all 
Americans. We have confidence in this system 
under which we have prospered. We feel that it 
is our best hope for continued prosperity. But 
such government is never achieved through regi- 
mentation. 


Neither are we adopting this program to tell 
employees what to think. Certainly, they will 
know what we say publicly about current issues; 
but there is no question as to their right to dis- 
agree with company positions or the individual 
opinions of any member of management. We are 
making it plain that respect for individual liberty 
todecide isa cornerstone of our program. Other- 
wise, we are simply wasting time. 


We at Ford are aware that our efforts mean 
little in view of the size and scope of governmen- 
tal matters today unless they are joined to the 
efforts of thousands of others. We will do our 
best to work with others and to share the experi- 
ence we have gained, for we are sincerely con- 
vinced that the best hope for our success as a 
corporationand forthe welfare of the nation rests 
with the kind of government that all the people-- 
interested, informed and active in governmental 
and political matters--will provide. 


Our SBA Project: 


A STUDY OF THE POSSIBILITIES 


FOR EXPANDING FOOD PROCESSING IN NEW MEXICO 


"Could New Mexico's present food processors 
profitably increase their operations? Could new 
processors set themselves upin business here?" 
These two questions are currently receiving con- 
centrated attention at the UNM Bureau of Business 
Research. The possibility of such expansion by 
the State's food-manufacturing industry, now es- 
sentially one of small operations, is being ex- 
plored by the Byreau under a grant of $30,860 
from the Small Business Administration. Field 
representatives hope that by early in the spring 
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of 1960 they will have interviewed all food proc- 
essors, wholesalers, and brokers in New Mexico 
and at least one representative of each grocery 
chain. 


Almost all. the estimated 150 food manufac- 
turers and processors in this state are very small 
operators. Also, more than half of them turn 
out either dairy products, bakery products, or 
bottled soft drinks. The others manufacture a 


variety of items, most of which are also pro- 
duced by big concerns which largely dominate 
the national or the regional market, forcing local 
firms to struggle constantly for any share of the 
New Mexico market. But the recent rapid growth 
of New Mexico's population and of consumer 
markets in this state would seem to indicate in- 
creased opportunities for such small food manu- 
facturers to supply local markets. At the same 
time, many agricultural areas are in grave need 
of new or enlarged markets for their ‘products. 
The Bureau hopes to learn whether or not one 
single solution would solve the problems of both 
small food processors and some of our farming 
areas. The agency hopes that expansion of food 
processing, which would require additional agri- 
cultural raw materials and then would in turn 
keep inside New Mexico some of the dollars now 
going to out-of-state food manufacturers, would 
be the answer to the dilemmas facing both groups. 


Certainly, new jobs would be created and would, 
therefore, strengthen the entire New Mexico em- 
ployment situation. 


Two members of the Bureau staff, Arthur A. 
Blumenfeld, assistant economist, and Martyn 
Naylor, suryey assistant, are handling the field 
work. Currently, they are interviewing food 
manufacturers in the Albuquerque area, from 
whom they are receiving very encouraging co- 
operation and invaluable assistance. Messrs. 
Blumenfeld and Naylor plan to interview Albu- 
querque wholesalers and brokers next, and then 
to move out into the State shortly after Christ- 
mas, spending at least two months surveying all 
food-processing areas in New Mexico. The data 
which the field representatives are gathering has 
to do with the variety, volume, quality, and lo- 
cation of our agricultural production and of the 
processing of such production. The Bureau will 


BUILDING PERMITS AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
New Mexico, First Ten Months, 1957, 1958, 1959 


Per Cent Change 


1957 


Per Cent Change 


1957 - 1959 1958 1958 - 1959 1959 
Alamogordo: Total $ 5, 064, 318 + 43 $ 6,231, 323 + 16 $ 7,244,741 
Residential 3, 180,270 + 5, 124, 710 + 11 5, 692, 832 
Nonresidential 1, 416, 063 - 6 699, 300 + 91 1, 337, 326 
Other 467,985 - 54 407, 313 - 47 214, 583 
Albuquerque: Total 29,655, 723 * 85 58, 076, 822 - 6 54, 806,691 
Residential 18, 704, 106 + 106 38,331,471 0 38, 450, 524 
Nonresiential 7,113,693 + 40 16, 124, 807 - 38 9,963,898 
Other 3, 837,924 + 67 3,620, 544 + 77 6, 392, 269 
Artesia: Total 1,254,670 + 109 2, 362,166 + 11 2,626, 051 
Residential 627, 004 + 132 1,197,200 + 22 1, 455, 315 
Nonresidential 489,515 + 73 964,119 - 12 847, 081 
Other 138,151 + 134 200, 847 + 61 323,655 
Carlsbad: Total 3, 169, 400 - 39 2,071,230 - 7 1,928,795 
Residential 1, 330, 300 - 16 1, 023, 300 + 9 1, 115, 250 
Nonresidential 1,278, 350 - 69 636, 200 - 38 395, 374 
Other 560, 750 - 25 411, 730 + 2 418,171 
Clayton: Total 38, 100 + 210 56, 200 + 110 118, 180 
Residential 15, 400 + 368 25, 200 + 186 72,000 
Nonresidential 3,500 +. 191 9,000 + 13 10, 200 
Other 19, 200 + 87 22, 000 + 64 35, 980 
Clovis: Total 1, 078, 865 + 232 3, 309, 660 + 8 3,577,216 
Residential 406, 264 + 456 2,533,775 - ll 2,260,212 
Nonresidential 379, 464 + 71 618, 798. + 5 648, 139 
Other 293,137 + 128 157, 087 + 326 668, 865 
Deming: Total 509, 000 + 103 753, 020 + 37 1, 033,650 
Residential 367,500 + 21 364, 750 + 22 445, 200 
Nonresidential 39, 500 +1, 033 347, 520 + 29 447, 400 
Other 102, 000 + 38 40, 750 + 246 141, 050 
Farmington: Total na 13, 787, 140 - 46 7, 496, 183 
Residential na 9, 184, 664 - 49 4, 674, 378 
Nonresidential na 4, 004, 488 - 39 2,434, 127 
Other na 597, 988 - 35 387,678 
Gallup: Total 1, 538, 778 + 62 2,295, 294 + 8 2, 489, 787 
Residential 828,900 - ll 739,212 0 738, 563 
Nonresidential 479,978 * Bee 1, 351, 566 - 4 1, 300, 856 
Other 229,900 * 96 204, 522 + 120 450, 368 
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seek to determine the size of today's regional 
market for the kinds of agricultural raw materials 
and processed foods New Mexico now produces 
or could produce efficiently. We will attempt to 
measure the share of that market currently going 


The Bureau's study will, it is hoped, indicate 
which kind of products small operators can profit- 
ably produce in greater quantities, which features 
of the market should be given closer attention by 
producers, and which marketing practices require 


to-New Mexico manufacturers, will ask why the 
share is not larger than it is, and will then at- 
tempt to estimate how large it could be if local 
processors realized their full potentialities. 


the special attention of each producer. If all 
these phases of the project show evidence that 
there does exist a potential market for products 
not now manufactured in New Mexico or for a 
greater volume ofsuch products than is now being 
turned out, it is hoped that a further study can 
be made to determine the labor, equipment, raw 
materials, capital, and technical requirements 
necessary to establish or expand small food- 
processing plants in the State. That information 
would then be analyzed in an effort to learn 
whether such developments would seem to be 
economically wise. 


The field workers and Bureau analysts will 
also investigate consumer preferences, whole- 
saler attitudes, advertising practices of New 
Mexico manufacturers and of their competitors, 
the outlook for future consumption of food prod- 
ucts, and the general requirements for whatever 
increased production seems indicated. 


(Continued on Page 19) 


BUILDING PERMITS AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES (continued) 


Per Cent Change 


1957 1957 - 1959 1958 1959 

Las Cruces: Total 2, 752, 000 + 131 6, 348, 000 0 6, 355, 000 
Residential 1, 908, 000 + 140 4,933, 000 - 7 4,572,000 

Nonresidential 606, 000 + 86 1,015, 000 + 11 1,125, 000 

Other 238, 000 + 276 400, 000 + 64 658, 000 

Las Vegas: Total 700, 150 + 12 948, 800 - 17 785, 192 
Residential 134, 000 + 17 108, 500 + 44 156, 337 

Nonresidential 544, 300 + 1 825, 000 - 33 551, 000 

Other 21,850 + 256 15, 300 + 409 77,855 

Lordsburg: Total 215, 300 - 57 223, 800 - 59 92,210 
Residential 18, 000 + ll 37, 500 - 47 20, 000 

Nonresidential 129, 300 - 56 168, 000 - 66 56, 760 

Other 68, 000 - 77 18, 300 - 16 15, 450 

Portales: Total 511,775 + 21 616,014 + 1 620, 734 
Residential 244,175 113 351, 874 + 47 518,990 

Nonresidential 216, 400 - 67 236, 700 - 69 72,415 

Other 51,200 - 43 27, 440 + 7 29, 329 

Raton: Total 198, 022 + 202 199, 700 + 200 598, 150 
Residential 54, 500 + 298 136, 700 + 59 216, 750 

Nonresidential 122, 400 + 189 30, 500 +1,061 354, 150 

Other 21, 122 + 29 32,500 - 16 27,250 

Roswell: Total 2,830, 808 + 122 4,476,050 + 40 6, 286, 247 
Residential 1,370, 450 + 202 2,971, 465 + 39 4, 142,625 

Nonresidential 1, 048, 551 + 28 949, 081 + 42 1, 343, 990 

Other 411,807 * 94 555, 504 + 44 799,632 

Santa Fe: Total 2,279, 228 + 6 2,246,224 * 7 2,413, 337 
Residential 1,239, 986 + 18 1, 248, 453 + 17 1, 459, 063 

Nonresidential 605, 300 - 79 417, 048 - 69 128,597 

Other 433,942 + 90 580, 723 + 42 825,677 

Tucumcari: Total 357, 823 + 160 478, 005 + 94 928,957 
Residential 134, 550 + 182 251,225 + 51 379, 200 

Nonresidential 107, 888 + 310 144, 000 + 207 441,950 

Other 115, 385 - 7 82, 780 + 30 107, 807 

STATE: Total $52, 153, 960 + 91 $90, 692, 308 + 10 $99, 401,121 
Residential 30, 563, 405 + 117 59, 378, 335 * 12 66, 369, 239 

Nonresidential 14, 580, 202 + 47 24, 536, 608 - 13 21, 458, 263 

Other 7,010, 353 + 65 6,777, 365 + 71 11, 586, 938 


na - not available 
Source: UNM Bureau of Business Research, based on reports of city building inspectors 
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Business Activity in New Mexico 


Per Cent Change INDEX 
September 1959 from September 1959 
September Year Earlier Aug. Sept. (Average Month 
1959 September 1958 1959 1958 1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 290.7 275.7 + 3.2 + 5.4 290.7 
Sales data: Not available. See March issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) $ 22,897 $ 20,264 + 9.8 + 13.0 652.9 
*Bank Debits, 35 banks (1, 000s) 505, 212 428, 003 + 6.5 + 18.0 $37.1° 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 35 banks (1, 000s) 46, 086 42, 347 - 9.9 + £8 277.38 
Demand Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000s) 335, 635 317, 687 - 4.1 + §.4 181, 4° 
Time Deposits, 35 banks (1; 000s) 122,119 110, 188 + 2.8 + 10.8 349,79 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s)” 29 38 +100.0 - 23.3 100.4 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 231,500 224, 500 + §.2 * Bot 175.7 
in Mining 18, 800 18, 700 - 6.9 « 3 150.8 
in Contract Construction 19, 300 22,100 =. 4.8 - 12.7 152.8 
*in Manufacturing 17, 800 16, 500 192.8 
in Transportation and Utilities 21, 300 19, 900 * 2a + 28 140.1 
in Trade 49, 300 47,600 - 0.6 + 3.6 170.0 
in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 8,800 8,200 * 2.2 + 2 303.4 
in Services and Miscellaneous 36, 100 32, 800 * fa + 10.1 165.8 
in Government 60, 100 58, 700 + 2.2 + 2.4 210.6 
Number of Insured Unemployed 3,619 3,578 * 2.1 * 2.2 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 1.98 2.03 + 22 - 2.5 127.3 
Construction Contracts Awarded (1, 000s) $ 14,980 $ 24,926 + $4 - 39.9 -- 
Residential 10, 493 14, 221 - 3.7 - 26.2 =< 
Nonresidential 3,116 3,846 + 15.2 - 19.0 -- 
Heavy Engineering 1,371 6,859 = 37.3 - 80.0 -- 
*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 8, 460 8,205 - 3.3 * 3,1 223.1 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 60, 083 50, 070 = 2.5 + 20.0 373.5 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 278, 861 246, 268 - 6.4 + 13.2 316.0 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 11.2 61.8 - 44.8 - 81.8 11.2 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of lbs) 204 11, 156 - 90.5 - 98.2 1.9 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 192 84 +140.0 +128.6 18.5 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) 1,588 na + 26.0 na 24.9 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 1,170 1,039 - 1.6 + 12.8 292.3 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 106.9 108.6 + 4.0 - 1.6 106.9 
Index of Livestock Prices 114.1 116.4 > ae - 2.0 114.1 
Index of Crop Prices 96.8 97.6 + 4.6 - 0.8 96.8 
Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) $ 17,714 $ 14,419 + 26.0 + 22.8 157.6 
Livestock and Products 10, 261 10,113 + 57.3 + 1.4 157.3 
Crops 7,453 4, 306 - 8.3 + 73.2 157.1 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
October 1959 from October 1959 
October Year Earlier Sept. Oct. (Average Month 
1959 October 1958 1959 1958 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank Debits, 34 banks (1, 000s) $518, 442 $481,651 + 2.9 ‘+ “8 326. 34 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 34 banks (1, 000s) 44,659 45, 638 - 2.6 - 2.1 270.12 
Demand Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 342,242 332, 607 + 2.9 + 2.9 186, 34 
Time Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 120, 359 108, 964 * £3 + 10.5 354.28 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 230, 200 224, 800 - 0.6 + 2.4 174.7 
Number of Insured Unemployed 3,870 3, 408 + 6.5 + 13.6 == 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 2.17 1.97 + 9.6 + 10.2 139.6 
*Building Permits, total 17 cities (1, 000s) $ 8,045 $ 12,741 - 15.2 - 36.9 305. 08 
Residential 5, 089 9,233 - 19.7 - 44.9 $11. 7° 
Nonresidential 2,276 2,701 + = 15.7 
Other 680 807 - 24.5 - 15.7 a22, 2° 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 106.6 110.7 - 0.3 - 3.7 106.6 
Index of Livestock Prices 113.4 120.1 - 0.6 - 5.6 113.4 
Index of Crop Prices 96.8 95.2 0.0 * 2.9 96.8 


“Indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 


pAlthough the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with indexes for preceding months. 


The figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data. 

na - not available 

Sources: 

Retail Sales Data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 
Commission 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Workers and Unemployment: N. M. Employment Security 
Commission and U. S. Department of Labor 
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Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices and Marketings: U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service 
Bank Data (all series) and Building Permits: 
Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Construction Contracts: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Monthly Summary (Continued from Page 1) 


in construction since the April peak has not ap- 


peared to retard the upward surge of business 
activity in 1959. 


However, the decline in construction activi- 
ty, as measured by contract awards and em- 
ployment, has been quite marked. Although 
residential building held up well through June, 
nonresidential building and heavy engineering 
jobs (including highways) have declined since 
early in the year, as can be seen from the table 
at the right. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICE BULLETIN 


Free. Issued monthly. Average price changes 
and price ranges of about 78 food items as checked 
by the Bureau's shoppers in the Albuquerque 
area. Also contains recipes, household hints, 
and predictions and analyses of food supplies, 
prices, etc. 


Send us the names ofany persons you think would 
like to receive this publication. 


UNM Bureau of Business Research 


SBA Project (Continued from Page 17) 


The UNM Bureau must, of course, rely greatly 
upon assistance from New Mexico firms for the 
successful accomplishment of this project. The 
findings of the study can be of inestimable value 
to individual New Mexico businesses and to the 
whole economy. For these reasons, the initial 
successes being experienced by the Bureau's 
field representatives are especially gratifying. 


A board of advisers for the project was set up 
in the early stages. It includes Ralph L. Edgel, 
director of the Bureau of Business Research; 
Rudyard B. Goode, bureau statistician; Alfred 
C. Welch, associate professor of business ad- 
ministration, UNM; William J. Reid, of the 
industrial division of the New Mexico department 
of development; Thomas Moore, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; Raymond A. Melton, of 
the Small Business Administration; Leo Puccetti, 
formerly with the grocery division ofthe Charles 
Ilfeld Company; Ed Williams, general manager of 
Creamland Dairies, Inc.; A. C. Spotts, general 
manager of Barber's Food Stores; and Harold C. 
Corley, Albuquerque food broker. 


--M.I.M 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Total Residential Nonresidential Heavy & Hiway 

1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 

Jan 10,054 19,760 5,005 8,218 2,833 3,011 2,216 8,531 
Feb 12,230 23,603 7,729 10,502 3,383 3,269 1,118 9,832 
Mar 26,975 26,600 8,305 12,169 8,164 4,505 10,506 9,926 
Apr 21,586 29,941 9,171 14,311 9,413 9,161 3,002 6,469 
May 23,169 22,698 11,705 13,752 6,069 5,183 5,395 3,763 
June 59,476 27,093 12,741 18,442 14,768 4,583 31,967 4,068 
July 26,154 24,040 10,905 10,370 9,438 6,778 5,811 6,892 
Aug 25,478 15,789 12,465 10,893 4,727 2,704 8,286 2,192 
Sept 24,926 14,980 14,221 10,493 3,846 3,116 6,859 1,371 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Associated University Bureaus of Business and Economic 
Research 


INDEX OF PUBLICATIONS 


Over fifty Bureaus of Business and Economic Research at 
leading universities throughout the country make up the 
Associated University Bureaus of Business and Economic 
Research. Each year, this organization prepares an Index 
of publications and periodical articles of its member bu- 
reaus. This index contains an average of over 300 publi- 
cations per year, and the large majority of items are not 
listed elsewhere. Entries are classified by institution, 
topic, and author. 


The purpose of the Index is to provide business executives 
with a valuable reference and to generally increase know- 


ledge about the materials available from university bu- 
reaus. 


The Index covers the output of member bureaus since 1950 
and is in three parts: 


1950-56 Index,of Publications $2.C0 
1957 Supplement (publications 
and articles in bureau periodi- 
cals) 

1958 Supplement (publications 
and articles in bureau periodi- 


$1.00 


Associated University Bureaus of Business 
and Economic Research Index of Publications 


copies 1950-56 Index $2.C0 
copies 1957 Supplement $1.(0 


copies 1958 Supplement $2.00 
Please send copies as checked to: 


NAME- 


ADDRESS 


Send this order to BUREAU-OF BUSINESS RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE, OREGON, which is 
distributing the Index for the association. 
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CHART-OF-THE-MONTH 


Every major segment) of New Mexico's 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


increased impressively during the 1947-1958 period. 


Mining 

Const. 

Mfg. 

Tr. & Ut. 
Trade 

FIRE 

Serv. & Misc. 
Govt. 
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